PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS: 

1,1 IV view, the proper way for the Congress to make 
,, ... , V1 ;j N will on such foreign policy questions is through 
: ,. , uvc action, with full debate on the merits of the 
• , nu t with each member taking the responsibility of 

\ tS or no vote after considering those merits. 

I , m iho,i/ation and appropriations process represents 
. ,-,f (hr ways in which such influence can be exercised, 
i ,1,, not, however, believe that the Congress can respon- 
sible contribute 'its considered, collective judgment on 
vm h grave questions without full debate and without a 
ves or no vote. Yet this is precisely what the joint resolution 
would allow. It would give every future Congress the 
ability to handcuff every future President merely by doing 
nothing and sitting still. In my view, one cannot become 
a responsible partner unless one is prepared to take 
responsible action. 

Strengthening Cooperation Between the Congress and 
the Executive Branches 

The responsible and effective exercise of the war powers 
requires the fullest cooperation between the Congress 
and the Executive and the prudent fulfillment by each 
branch of its constitutional responsibilities. House joint 
Resolution 542 includes certain constructive measures 
which would foster this process by enhancing the flow of 
information from the executive branch to the Congress. 
Section 3, for example, calls for consultations with the 
Congress before and during the involvement of the United 
States forces in hostilities abroad. This provision is con- 
sistent with the desire of this Administration for regular- 
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ized consultations with the Congress in an even wider 
range of circumstances. 

I believe that full and cooperative participation in 
foreign policy matters by both the executive and the legisla- 
tive branches could be enhanced by a careful and dispas- 
sionate study of their constitutional roles. Helpful proposals 
for such a study have already been made in the Congress. 

I would welcome the establishment of a non-partisan 
commission on the constitutional roles of the Congress and 
the President in the conduct of foreign affairs. This com- 
mission could make a thorough review of the principal 
constitutional issues in Executive-Congressional relations, 
including the war powers, the international agreement 
powers, and the question of Executive privilege, and then 
submit its recommendations to the President and the Con- 
gress. The members of such a commission could be drawn 
from both parties — and could represent many perspectives 
i ncludin g those of the Congress, the executive branch, the 
legal profession, and the academic community. 

This Administration is dedicated to strengthening co- 
operation between the Congress and the President in the 
conduct of foreign affairs and to preserving the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of both branches of our Government. 
I know that the Congress shares that goal. A commission 
on the constitutional roles of the Congress and the Presi- 
dent would provide a useful opportunity for both branches 
to work together toward that common objective. 

Richard Nixon 

The White House, 

October 24, 1973. 




THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
OCTOBER 26, 1973 

Opening Statement 

the situation in the middle east 

The President. Ladies and gentlemen, before going to your questions, I 
have a statement with regard to the Mideast which I think will anticipate 
some of the questions, because this will update the information which is 
breaking rather fast in that area, as you know, for the past 2 days. 

The cease-fire is holding. There have been some violations, but 
generally speaking it can be said that it is holding at this time. As you 
know, as a result of the U.N. resolution which was agreed to yesterday 
by a vote of 14 to 0, a peacekeeping force will go to the Mideast, and this 
force, however, will not include any forces from the major powers, 
including, of course, the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The question, however, has arisen as to whether observers from 
major powers could go to the Mideast. My up-to-the-minute report on 
that, and I just talked to Dr. Kissinger 5 minutes before coming down, 
is this : We will send observers to the Mideast if requested by the Secretary 
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General of the United Nations, and we have reason to expect that we 
will receive such a request. 

With regard to the peacekeeping force, I think it is important for 
all of you ladies and gentlemen, and particularly for those listening on 
radio and television, to know why the United States has insisted that 
major powers not be part of the peacekeeping force, and that major 
powers not introduce military forces into the Mideast. A very significant 
and potentially explosive crisis developed on Wednesday of this week. 
We obtained information which led us to believe that the Soviet Union 
was planning to send a very substantial force into the Mideast, a military 
force. 

When I received that information, I ordered, shortly after midnight 
on Thursday morning, an alert for all American forces around the world. 
This was a precautionary alert. The purpose of that was to indicate to 
the Soviet Union .that we could not accept any unilateral move on their 
part to move military forces into the Mideast. At the same time, in the 
early morning hours, I also proceeded on the diplomatic front. In a mes- 
sage to Mr. Brezhnev, an urgent message, I indicated to him our reason- 
ing, and I urged that we not proceed along that course, and that, instead, 
that we join in the United Nations in supporting a resolution which 
would exclude any major powers from participating in a peacekeeping 
force. 

As a result of that communication, and the return that I received 
from Mr, Brezhnev— we had several exchanges, I should say — we reached 
the conclusion that we would jointly support the resolution which was 
adopted in the United Nations. 

We now come, of course, to the critical time in terms of the future 
of the Mideast. And here, the outlook is far more hopeful than what we 
have been through this past week. I think I could safely say that the 
chances for not just a cease-fire — which we presently have and which, of 
course, we have had in the Mideast for some time-— but the outlook for 
a permanent peace is the best that it has been in 20 years. 

The reason for this is that the two major powers, the Soviet Union 
and the United States, have agreed— this was one of the results of Dr. 
Kissinger’s trip to Moscow— have agreed that we would participate in 
trying to expedite the talks between the parties involved. That does not 
mean that the two major powers will impose a settlement. It does mean, 
however, that we will use our influence with the nations in the area to 
expedite a settlement. 

The reason we feel this is important is that first, from the standpoint 
Of the nations in the Mideast, none of them, Israel, Egypt, Syria, none of 
them can or should go through the agony of another war. 

The losses in this war on both sides have been very, very high. And 
the tragedy must not occur again. There have been four of these wars, as 
you ladies and gentlemen know, over the past 20 years. Bat beyond that, 
it is vitally important to the peace of the world that this potential trouble- 
spot, which is really one of the most potentially explosive areas in the 
world, that it not become an area in which the major powers come 
together in confrontation. 

What the developments of this week should indicate to all of us is that 
the United States and the Soviet Union, who admittedly have very differ- 
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ent objectives in the Mideast, have now agreed that it is not in their interest 
to have a confrontation there, a confrontation which might lead to a 
nuclear confrontation and neither of the two major powers wants that. 

We have agreed, also, that if we are to avoid that, it is necessary for 
us to use our influence more than we have in the past, to get the negotiating 
track moving again, but this time, moving to a conclusion — not simply a 
temporary truce, but a permanent peace. 

I do not mean to suggest that it is going to come quickly because the 
parties involved are still rather far apart. But I do say that now there are 
greater incentives within the area to find a peaceful solution, and there are 
enormous incentives as far as the United States is concerned, and the 
Soviet Union arid other major powers, to find such a solution. 

Turning now to the subject of our attempts to get a cease-fire on the 
home front, that is a bit more difficult. 

PRESIDENTIAL TAPES 

Today White House counsel Contacted Judge Sirica — we tried yes- 
terday, but he was in Boston, as you know — and arrangements were made 
to meet with Judge Sirica on Tuesday to work out the delivery of the tapes 
to Judge Sirica. 

WATERGATE SPECIAL PROSECUTOR 

Also, in consultations that we have had in the White House today, 
we have decided that next week the Acting Attorney General, Mr. Bork, 
will appoint a new special prosecutor for what is called the Watergate 
matter. The special prosecutor will have independence. He will have total 
cooperation from the executive branch, and he will have as a primary re- 
sponsibility to bring this matter which has so long concerned the American 
people, bring it to an expeditious conclusion, because we have to remember 
that under our Constitution it has always been held that justice delayed 
is justice denied. It is time for those who are guilty to be prosecuted, and 
for those who are innocent to be cleared. And I can assure you ladies and 
gentlemen, and all of our listeners tonight, that I have no greater interest 
than to see that the new special prosecutor has the cooperation from the 
executive branch and the independence that he needs to bring about that 
conclusion. 

And now I will go to Mr. Cormier [Frank Cormier, Associated 
Press]. 



Questions 

THE SPECIAL PROSECUTOR 

Q. Mr. President, would the new special prosecutor 
have your go-ahead to go to court if necessary to obtain 

< vidence from your files that he felt were vital? 

The President. Well, Mr. Cormier, I would antici- 
P'j.te that that would not be necessary. I believe that as 
r look at the events which led to the dismissal of Mr. 

< .<>x. we find that these are matters that can be worked 
"I and should be worked out in cooperation and not by 



having a suit filed by a special prosecutor within the 
executive branch against the President of the United 
States. 

This, incidentally, is not a new attitude on the part 
of a President. Every President since George Washing- 
ton has tried to protect the confidentiality of Presidential 
conversations, and you remember the famous case in- 
volving Thomas Jefferson where Chief Justice Marshall, 
then sitting as a trial judge, subpoenaed the letter which 
Jefferson had written which Marshall thought or felt 
was necessary evidence in the trial of Aaron Burr. Jeffer- 
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son refused to do so but it did not result in a suit. What 
happened was, of course, a compromise in which a sum- 
mary of the contents of the letter which was relevant to 
the trial was produced by Jefferson, and the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, acting in his capacity as Chief 
Justice, accepted that. 

That is exactly, of course, what we tried to do in this 



prosecutor. We will provide, as we have in great numbers, 
all kinds of documents from the White House, but if it is 
a document involving a conversation with the President. 
I would have to stand on the principle of confidentiality. 
However, information that is needed from such documents 
would be provided. That is what we have been trying to 
do. 



instant case. 

I think it would be well if I could take just a moment, 
Mr. Cormier, in answering your question to point out 
what we tried to do and why we feel it was the proper 
solution to a very aggravating and difficult problem. 

The matter of the tapes has been one that has 
concerned me because of my feeling that I have a constitu- 
tional responsibility to defend the Office of the Presi- 
dency from any encroachments on confidentiality which 
might affect future Presidents in their abilities to con- 
duct the kind of conversations and discussions they need 
to conduct to carry on the responsibilities of this Office. 
And, of course, the special prosecutor felt that he needed 
the tapes for the purpose of his prosecution. 

That was why, Working with the Attorney General, we 
worked out what we; thought was an acceptable compro- 
mise, one in which Judge Stennis, now Senator Stennis, 
would hear the tapes and would provide a complete and 
full disclosure, not. only to Judge Sirica, but also to the 
Senate Committee. 



Attorney General Richardson approved of this propo- 
sition. Senator Baker, Senator Ervin approved of the 
proposition. Mr. Cox was the only one that rejected it. 

Under the circumstances, when he rejected it arid indi- 
cated that despite the approval of the Attorney General, 
of course, of the President, and of the two major Sen- 
ators on the Ervin Committee, when he rejected the pro- 
posal, I had no choice but to dismiss him. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. Richardson, Mr. 
Ruckelshaus felt that because of the nature of their con- 
firmation that their commitment to Mr. Cox had to take 
precedence over any commitment they might have to 
carry out an order from the President. 

Under those circumstances, I accepted with regret the 
resignations of two fine public servants. 

Now we come to a new special prosecutor. We will 
cooperate with him, and I do not anticipate that we will 
come to the time when he would consider it necessary to 
take the President to court. I think oUr cooperation will 
be adequate. 

Q. This is perhaps another way of asking Frank’s 
question, but if the special prosecutor considers that in- 
formation contained in Presidential documents is needed 
to prosecute the Watergate case, will you give him the 
documents, beyond the nine tapes which you have already 
given him? ' ' 



The President. I have answered that question before. 
We will not provide Presidential documents to a special 



Q. Mr. President, you know in the Congress there is a 
great deal of suspicion over any arrangement which will 
permit the executive branch to investigate itself or which 
will establish a special prosecutor which you may fire 
again. And 53 Senators, a majority, have now cosponsored 
a resolution which would permit Judge Sirica to estab- 
lish and name an independent prosecutor, separate and 
apart from the White House and the executive branch. 
Do you believe this arrangement would be constitutional, 
and would you go along with it? 

The President. Well, I would suggest that the action 
that we are going to take, appointing a special prosecutor, 
would be satisfactory to the Congress, and that they would 
not proceed with that particular matter. 

Mr. Rather [Dan Rather, CBS News]. 

QUESTIONS OF IMPEACHMENT OR RESIGNATION 

Q. Mr. President, I wonder if you could share with us 
your thoughts, tell us what goes through your mind when 
you hear people, people who love this country, and people 
who believe in you, say reluctantly that perhaps you should 
resign or be impeached. 

The President. Well, I am glad we don’t take the 
vote of this room, let me say. And I understand the feel- 
ings of people with regard to impeachment and resigna- 
tion. As a matter of fact, Mr. Rather, you may remem- 
ber that when I made the rather difficult decision — I 
thought the most difficult decision of my first term — on 
December 1 8, the bombing by B-5 2’s of North Vietnam — 
that exactly the same words were used on the networks, 

I don’t mean by you, but they were quoted on the net- 
works — that were used now: tyrant, dictator, he has lost 
his senses, he should resign, he should lie impeached. 

But I stuck it out, and as a result of that, we not onlv 
got our prisoners of war home, as I have often said, on 
their feet rather than on their knees, but we brought peace 
to Vietnam, something we haven’t had and didn’t for over- 
12 years. 

■ It was a hard decision, and it was one that many of 
riiy friends in the press who had consistently supported 
me on the war up to that time disagreed with. Now. in 
this instance I realize there arc people who feel that the 
actions that I have taken with regard to the dismissal of 
Mr. Cox are grounds for impeachment. 

■ I would respectfully suggest that even Mr. Cox and Mr. 
Richardson have agreed that the President had the right, 
constitutional right, to dismiss anybody in the Federal 
Government, arid second, I should also point out that as 
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;.,i iis the tapes are concerned, rather than being in de- 
iuin c of the law, I am in compliance with the law. 

A> far as what goes through my mind, I would simply 
„ .\ ihai 1 intend to continue to carry out, to the best of 
■ ,- ;V ability, the responsibilities I was elected to carry out 
!.,m November. The events of this past week — I know, 
!-,r « N.imple. in your head office in New York, some 
ih 'ic hi that it was simply a blown-up exercise; there 
w.tMi'i a real crisis. I wish it had been that. It was a real 
i ri-iv It was the most difficult crisis we have had since 
the ( aiban confrontation of 1962. 

Hut -because we had had our initiative with the Soviet 
Union , because. I had a basis of communication with Mr. 
Brezhnev, we not only avoided a confrontation, but we 
moved a great step forward toward real peace in the 
Mideast. 

Now, as long as I can carry out that kind of responsi- 
bility, I am going to continue to do this job. 

Q. Mr. President. 

The President. Mr. Lisagor [Peter Lisagor, Chicago 
Daily News]. 

MOTIVES OF MR. COX 

Q. There have been reports that you felt that Mr. Cox 
was somehow out to get you. I would like to ask you if 
you did feel that, and if so, what evidence did you have? 

The President. Mr. Lisagor, I understand Mr. Cox 
is going to testify next week under oath before the Judici- 
ary Committee, and I would suggest that he perhaps 
would be better qualified to answer that question. 

As far as I am concerned, we had cooperated with 
the Special Prosecutor. We tried to work out in a co- 
operative way this matter of the production of the tapes. 
He seemed tp be more interested in the issue than he 
was in a settlement, and under the circumstances, I had 
no choice but to dismiss him. But I am not going to ques- 
tion his motives as to whether or not he was out to get 
me. Perhaps the Senators would like to ask that question. 

THE nation’s CONFIDENCE 

Q. Mr. President, in 1968, before you were elected, 
you wrote that too many shocks can drain a nation of 
its energy and even cause a rebellion against creative 
change and progress. Do you think America is at that 
point now? 

The President. I think that many would speculate — - 
I have noted a lot on the networks particularly and some- 
times even in the newspapers. But this is a very strong 
country, and the American people, I think, can ride 
through the shocks that they have — . 

The difference now from what it was in the days of 
shocks, even when Mr. Lisagor and I first met 25 years 
•'go, is the electronic media. I have never heard or seen 
such outrageous, vicious, distorted reporting in 27 years 
( ’f public life. I am not blaming anybody for that. Per- 



haps what happened is’ that what we did brought it 
about, and therefore, the media decided that they would 
have to take' that particular line. 

But when people are pounded night after night with 
that kind of frantic, hysterical reporting, it naturally 
shakes their confidence. And yet, I should point out that 
even in this week, when many thought that the President 
was shell-shocked, unable to act, the President acted de- 
cisively in the interests of peace, in the interests of the 
country, and I can assure you that whatever shocks 
gentlemen of the press may have, or others, political peo- 
ple, these shocks will not affect me in my doing my job. 

the middle east crisis 

Q. Mr. President, getting back to the Middle East crisis 
for a moment, do you consider that the crisis is over now, 
and how much longer will the American forces be kept 
on alert around the world? 

The President. With regard to the alert, the alert has 
already been discontinued with regard to NORAD, that is 
the North American Command, and with regard to SAC 
[Strategic Air Command], As far as other forces are con- 
cerned, they are being maintained in a state of readiness, 
and, obviously, Soviet Union forces are being maintained 
in a state of readiness. 

Now, as far as the crisis in the Mideast is concerned, 
I don’t want to leave any impression that we aren’t going 
to continue to have problems with regard to the cease-fire. 
There will be outbreaks because of the proximity of the 
antagonistic forces, and there will be some very, very 
tough negotiating in attempting to reach a diplomatic set- 
tlement. But I think now that all parties are going to ap- 
proach this problem of trying to reach a setdement with 
a more sober and a more determined attitude than ever 
before, because the Mideast can’t afford — Israel can’t 
afford, Egypt can’t afford, Syria can’t afford — another 
war. The world cannot afford a war in that part of the 
world. And because the Soviet Union and the United 
States have potentially conflicting interests there, we both 
now realize that we cannot allow our differences in the 
Mideast to jeopardize even greater interests that we have, 
for example, in continuing a detente in Europe, in con- 
tinuing the negotiations which can lead to a limitation of 
nuclear arms and eventually reducing the burden of nu- 
clear arms, and in continuing in other ways that can con- 
tribute to the peace of the world. 

As a matter of fact, I would suggest that, with all of the 
criticism of detente, that without detente, we might have 
had a major conflict in the Middle East. With detente, we 
avoided it. 

OIL AND THE MIDDLE EAST 

Q. Mr. President, a question from the electronic media 
related to the Middle East— — 
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The President. Radio. 

Q. [Forrest J. Boyd, Mutual Broadcasting System] 
Radio. I have heard that there was a meeting at the 
State Department this afternoon of major oil company 
executives on the fuel shortage. 

Whether or not you confirm that, has this confronta- 
tion in the Middle East caused a still more severe oil 
problem, and is there any thinking now of gasoline 
rationing? 

The President. Well, we have contingency plans for 
gasoline rationing and so forth which I hope never have 
to be put into place. 

But, with regard to the oil shortage, which you referred 
to, one of the major factors which gave enormous ur- 
gency to our efforts to settle this particular crisis was the 
potential of an oil cutoff. 

Let me say that I have also noted that in the State De- 
partment or from the State Department today a state- 
ment raised a little difficulty in Europe to the effect that 
pur European friends hadn’t been as cooperative as they 
might have been in attempting to help us work out the 
Middle East settlement or at least the settlement to the 
extent that we have worked it out as of the resolution of 
yesterday. 

I can only say on that score that Europe which gets 80 
percent of its oil from the Mideast would have frozen to 
death this winter unless there had been a settlement, and 
Japan, of course, is in that same position. 

The United States, of course, gets only approximately 
10 percent of its oil from the Mideast. 

What I am simply suggesting is this: that with regard 
to the fuel shortage potentially in the United States and 
in the world, it is indispensable at this time that we avoid 
any further Mideast crisis so that the flow of oil to Europe, 
to Japan, and to the United States can continue. 

EXCHANGES WITH GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV 

Q. Mr. President, against this background of detente, 
Mr. Brezhnev’s note to you has been described as rough 
or perhaps brutal by one Senator. Gan you characterize 
it for us and for history in any way? 

The President. Yes, I could characterize it, but, Mr, 
Theis [J. William Theis, Hearst Newspapers and Hearst 
Headline Service], it wouldn’t be in the national interest 
to do so. My notes to him he might characterize as being 
rather rough. However, I would rather — perhaps it would 
be best to characterize it. Rather than saying, Mr. Theis, 
that his note to me was rough and brutal, I would say 
that it was very firm, and it left very little to the imagina- 
tion as to what he intended. 

And my response was also very firm and left little to 
the imagination of how we would react. And it is because 
he and I know each other and it is because We have had 
this personal contact, that notes exchanged in that way 
result in a settlement rather than a confrontation. 



Q. Mr. President. 

The President. Mr. Deakin [James Deakin, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch]. 

MR. REBOZO AND CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 

Q. Yes, Mr. Deakin. Is it credible, can the American 
people believe that your close friend, Mr. Rebozo, for 3 
years, during which time you saw him weekly sometimes, 
kept from you the fact that he had $100,000 in cash 
from Mr. Howard Hughes? 

Is that credible? Is it credible that your personal attor- 
ney, Mr. Kalmbach, knew about this money for at least 
a year and never told you about it? 

And if this was a campaign contribution, as your press 
secretaries say, who authorized Mr. Rebozo to collect 
campaign contributions for your reelection or for the Re- 
publican Party? 

What campaign committee was he an official of? 

The President. Well, it is obviously not credible to 
you, and I suppose that it would sound incredible to many 
people who did not know how I operate. In terms of 
campaign contributions, I have had a rule, Mr. Deakin, 
which Mr. Stans and Mr. Kalmbach and Mr. Rebozo and 
every contributor will agree has been the rule- — I have 
refused always to accept Contributions myself. I have re- 
fused to have any discussion of contributions. As a matter 
of fact, my orders to Mr. Stans were that after the cam- 
paign was oyer, I would then send notes of appreciation 
to those that contributed, but before the election, I did not 
want to have any information from anybody with regard 
to campaign contributions. 

Now, with regard to Mr. Rebozo, let me say that he 
showed, I think, very good judgment in doing what he 
did. He received a contribution. He was prepared to turn 
it over to the Finance Chairman when the Finance Chair- 
man Was appointed. But in that interlude, after he re- 
ceived the contribution, and before the Finance Chairman 
was appointed, the Hughes company, as you all know, had 
an internal fight of massive proportions, and he felt that 
such a contribution to the campaign might prove to be 
embarrassing. 

At the conclusion of the campaign, he decided that it 
Would be in the best interests of everybody concerned 
rather than to turn the money over then, to be used in the 
’74 campaigns, to return it intact. And I would say that 
any individual, and particularly a banker who would have 
a contribution of $100,000 and not touch it — because it 
was turned back in exactly the form it was received — 1 
think that is a pretty good indication that he is a totally 
honest man, which he is. 

PRESIDENTIAL TAPES 

Q. Mr. President, after the tapes are presented to Judge 
Sirica and they are processed under the procedure out- 
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lined hv the U.S. Court of Appeals, will you make those 
tapes public? 

The President. No, that is not the procedure that the 
court has ordered, and it would not he proper. Judge 
Sit ica, under the Circuit Court’s order, is to listen to the 
tapes, and then is to present to the grand jury the perti- 
nent evidence with regard to its investigation. Publica- 
tion of the tapes has not been ordered by the Circuit 
( lourt of Appeals, and Judge Sirica, of course, would not 
do anything that would be in contravention of what the 
Circuit Court of Appeals has ordered. 

Q. Mr. President. 

The President. Mr. terHorst [J. F. tcrHorst, Detroit 
News], 

presidential stress 

Q. Mr. President, Harry Truman used to talk about 
the heat in the kitchen- — - 

The President. I know what he meant. [Laughter] 

Q. - — - and a lot of people have been wondering how 
you are bearing up emotionally under the stress of recent 
events. Can you discuss that? 

The President. Well, those who saw me during the 
Middle East crisis thought I bore up rather well, and, 
Mr. terHorst, I have a quality which is — I guess I must 
have inherited it from my Midwestern mother and 
father — which is that the tougher it gets, the cooler I get. 
Of course, it isn’t pleasant, to get criticism. Some of it is 
justified, of course. It isn’t pleasant to find your honesty 
questioned. It isn’t pleasant to find, for example, that, 
speaking of my friend, Mr. Rebozo, that despite the fact 
that those who printed it, and those who said it, knew 
it was untrue — said that he had a million-dollar trust fund 
for me that he was handling — it was nevertheless put on 
one of the networks, knowing it was untrue. It isn’t pleas- 
ant, for example, to hear or read that a million dollars in 
campaign funds went into my San Clemente property, and 
evpi after we had a complete audit, to have it repeated. 

Those are things which, of course, do tend to get under 
the skin of the man who holds this office. But as far as I 
am concerned, I have learned to expect it. It has been my 
lot throughout my political life, and I suppose because I 
have been through so much, that maybe one of the reasons 
that when I have to face an international crisis, I have 
what it takes. 

WATERGATE INFLUENCE ON MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 

Q. Mr. President, I would like to ask you a question 
about the Mideast. To what extent do you think your 
Watergate troubles influenced Soviet thinking about your 
ability to respond in the Mideast, and did your Watergate 
problems convince you that the U.S. needed a strong 
response in the Mideast to convince other nations that you 
have not been weakened? 

The President. Well, I have noted speculation to the 
1 (feet that the Watergate problems may have led the 



Soviet Union to miscalculate. I tend to disagree with that, 
however. 

I think Mr. Brezhnev probably can’t quite understand 
how the President of the United States wouldn’t be able 
to handle the Watergate problems. He would be able to 
handle it all right, if he had them, [Laughter] But I think 
what happens is that what Mr. Brezhnev does understand 
is the power of the United States. What he does know is 
the President of the United States. 

What he also knows is that the President of the United 
States, when he was under unmerciful assault at the time 
of Cambodia, at the time of May 8, when I ordered the 
bombing and the mining of North Vietnam at the time 
of December 1 8, still went ahead and did what he thought 
was right; the fact that Mr. Brezhnev knew that regard- 
less of the pressures at home, regardless of what people see 
and hear on television night after night, he would do what 
was right. That is what made Mr. Brezhnev act as he did. 

PRESIDENTIAL VIEWS ON TELEVISION COVERAGE 

Q. Mr. President, you have lambasted the television 
networks pretty well. Could I ask you, at the risk of 
reopening an obvious wound, you say after you have put 
on a lot of heat that you don’t blame anyone. I find that 
a little puzzling. What is it about the television coverage 
of you in these past weeks and months that has so aroused 
your anger? 

The President. Don’t get the impression that you 
arouse my anger. [Laughter] 

Q. r Robert C. Pierpoint, CBS News] I’m afraid, sir, 
that I have that impression. [Laughter] 

The President. You see, one can only be angry with 
those he respects. 

REGAINING THE CONFIDENCE OF THE PEOPLE 

Q. Mr. President, businessmen increasingly are say- 
ing that many chief executive officers of corporations do 
not get the latitude you have had, if they have the per- 
sonnel problems that you have had, to stay in the job and 
correct them. You have said you are going to stay. 
Do you have any plan set out to regain confidence of peo- 
ple across the country, and these businessmen who are be- 
ginning to talk about this matter? Do you have any plans, 
besides the special prosecutor, which looks backward, do 
you have any plan that looks forward for regaining con- 
fidence of people? 

The President. I certainly have. First, to move for- 
ward in building a structure of peace in the world, in 
which we have made enormous progress in the past and 
which we are going to make more progress in in the fu- 
ture: our European initiative, our continued initiative 
with the Soviet Union, with the People’s Republic of 
China. That will lie the major legacy of this Administra- 
tion. 

Moving forward at home in our continuing battle 
against the high cost of living, in which we are now finally 
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beginning to make some progress, and moving forward 
also on the matters that you referred to, it is true that 
what happened in Watergate, the campaign abuses, were 
deplorable. They have been very damaging to this Ad- 
ministration; they have been damaging certainly to the 
country as well. 

Let me say, too, I didn’t want to leave an impression 
with my good friend from CBS over here that I don’t 
respect the reporters. What I was simply saying was this : 
that when a commentator take a bit of news and then, 
with knowledge of what the facts are, distorts it, viciously, 
I have no respect for that individual. 

Q. Mr. President. 

The President. You are so loud, I will have to take 
you. 

Q. [Clark R. Mollenhoff, lies Moines Register and 
Tribune]. I have to be, because you happen to dodge my 
questions all of the time. 

The President. You had three last time. 

executive privilege 

Q. Last May you went before the American people and 
you said executive privilege will not be invoked as to 
any testimony concerning possible criminal conduct or 
discussing of possible criminal conduct, including the 
Watergate affair and the alleged coverup. 

If you have revised or modified this position, as you 
seem to have done, could you explain the rationale of a 
law-ahd-order Administration covering tip evidence, 
prima facie evidence, of high crimes and misdemeanors? 

The President. Well, I should point out that perhaps 
all of the other reporters in the room are aware of the fact 
that we have waived executive privilege on all individuals 
within the Administration. It has been the greatest waiver 
of executive privilege in the whole history of this Nation. 

And as far as any other matters are concerned, the 
matters of the tapes, the matters of Presidential conver- 
sations, those are matters in which the President has a 
responsibility to defend this office, which I shall continue 
to do. 

Mr. Cormier. Thank you, Mr. President. 

note: President Nixon’s thirty-fifth news conference was held at 
7:01 p.m. on Friday, October 26, 3 973, in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on radio and television. 



Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 

Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, beiow. 

October 22 

Former Attorney General Elliot L. Richardson met 
with the President at the White House. 

October 23 

The President announced the appointment of Walter 
S. Gubelman, of Palm Beach, Fla., as a member of the 
Library of Congress Trust Fund Board for a term of 5 
years from March 9, 1973. 

The President announced the appointment of W. 
Hughes Brockbank, of Salt Lake City, Utah, as a member 
of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion for a term expiring January 17, 1976. 

October 24 

On behalf of the President, Counsellor Anne Armstrong 
accepted a set of 13 stamps presented by Nicaraguan 
Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa at a special cere- 
mony in the Roosevelt Room at the White House. The 
stamps were issued bv Nicaragua to commemorate the 
American Revolution Bicentennial. 

October 25 

Members of the bipartisan Congressional leadership 
met with the President at the White House. During the 
meeting, Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger briefed 
the leaders on the situation in the Middle East. 

October 26 

The President announced the designation of the dele- 
gation which will represent him at ceremonies marking 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of the Republic of 
Turkey to lie held at Ankara on October 29 and at Istan- 
bul on October 30 and 3 1 . The members of the delegation 
are: 

Claude S. Brinegar, Secretary of Transportation — Personal Repre- 
sentative of the President, with the rank of Special Ambassador. 
William B. Magombek, jit., U.S. Ambassador to Turkey— Repre- 
sentative of the President, with the rank of Special Ambassador. 
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